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a great national literature is intimately bound up with
a nation's social life is a commonplace; but the
peculiar thing about German literature in several
of its most significant phases is that it is an
extraordinarily unsocial literature : it does not, demo-
cratically, hold the mirror up to its people. This, as
we shall see later, is even more definitely true of the
great literature of Weimar. Thus, retaining Francke's
hypothesis of oscillation, I would narrow it down by
eliminating the social element, and restricting it to
aesthetic ideas, that is, to the expression of the artistic
sense in literature.

I would see the movement of the eighteenth century
symbolized in a great pendulum which swings from
one extreme of classicism, itself a collectivistic
conception of art, to the other of individualism.
Starting from a classicism which differs but little from
that formulated by Boileau, Germany reaches her
first turning-point in the conflict between Gottsched,
the representative of classicism, and Bodmer and
Breitinger in Switzerland; this was her " quarrel of
the ancients and the moderns ", and it was of merci-
fully short duration. The victory of the Swiss
" moderns " resulted in a swing of the pendulum to
individualism, which takes the form of the exuberant
lyricism of Klopstock. But, hardly arrived at this
point, the pendulum moves back again, to mark,
with the neo-classicism of Lessing, another stage in
the development of the classic " idea ". Lessing's
classicism was very far indeed from being a repetition
of Gottsched's, For while Gottsched had been
content to accept as his masters the great Frenchmen
of the seventeenth century, Lessing would have none
of them : on his banner he inscribed, with his great
comrade in arms, Winckelmann, the legend " Back to
the Greeks!" For the old pseudo-classicism there was
substituted in Germany and, thanks to the preter-
naturally clear-sighted genius of Lessing, with far less
ambiguity and far wider sympathy than in any other